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a a 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF MARY DUDLEY, 
(Continued from page 547.) 

We had intended proceeding that afternoon, 
but found no suitable lodging place could be 
reached timely, and felt fully satisfied with our 
detention, as, if we bad gone forward, the com- 
pany of several who called cn us would have 
been lost, and perhaps part of the design of this 
visit defeated. I think it was nine o’clock when 
the last application for books was made. 
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No. 36 
rious task in circulating the invitation, nor did 
much encouragement appear respecting the at- 
tendance. A very large company however as- 
sembled, which it was difficult to get even into 
outward stillness, so that although the burden of 
the word rested, it could not be cast off without 
frequent interruption, owing to the unsettlement 
of the people ; which I suppose arose from the 
novelty of the circumstance, as we cannot trace 
that a meeting was ever held there before by 
Friends. Yet notwithstanding the difficulty of 
stepping on such untrodden ground, and the 
awfulness of the labor, truth was mercifully 
raised over all, so as to chain down the rebellious 
nature, and afford strength to discharge appre- 
hended duty. I trust there were some who as- 
sented to the importance of that work which all 
their own creaturely willings and runnings could 
never effect ; so that if no more good was done, 


My | than a little ploughing up the fallow ground of 


very soul cleaved to some of the inhabitants of | Strokestown, even that may prepare the way for 


Sligo, and the remembrance of 


or not. 


having been there | some other laborers more readily and availingly 
is precious ; whether any fruit may ever appear | to enter into the field. 


Though nearly all the 


We left it on third day morning, pur-| inhabitants are Roman Catholics, yet many ap- 


posing to proceed in a direct course to Roscom- | plied for books after some had been distributed. 


mon, kut hearing on the way that the assizes 


“« We passed through several other places with 


were then holding, and consequently accommo-| only secret travail of spirit, and reached Moate 


dations at an inn not likely to be obtained, we 
were obliged to change our plan, and went to 
Carrick on Shannon, where with much difficulty 
we procured lodging. 

‘“‘T passed a night of very deep exercise, and 
little sleep; so great a weight of darkness and 
distress covered my mind as | could not account 
for; and very earnestly did my spirit crave that 
preservation might be vouchsafed. In the morn- 
ing I saw not which way to turn, the track which 
had presented being of necessity diverged from, 
and when, on examining the different directions 
of the roads, one was pointed out as the nearest 
way to Moate, all seemed dark thereon, though 
I knew not why; but when another, the least 
eligible as to appearance, was mentioned, I felt 
satisfied to proceed on that. 

“ As we went on | became less oppressed, until 
drawing uear a town, when the previous baptism 
to a bitter cup so affected my spirit, that, by the 
time we arrived at the inn, I was not left in ig- 
norance respecting the line of duty which awaited 
me here ; and finding a very large room, and the 
landlord kindly disposed to accommodate us, our 
men Friends soon went to work, and had a labo- 


fifth day night, where we remained over first 
day, which was one of laborious exercise. In the 
forenoon we sat with Friends, aud had a large 
public meeting in the evening, but through the 
renewings of holy help relief of mind was ob- 
tained. 

“Tn our way from Roscommon we stopt at 
Lanesborough, where being sensible of inward 
exercise, and no clearness in proceeding, we made 
enquiry for a place to hold a meeting, but were 
informed that no large room could be had, which, 
with finding the inhabitants were mostly Roman 
Catholics, tended to discourage us. However, as 
the pressure continued, we had a parlor at the 
inn prepared and notice spread, and in a short 
time had the room, passage, &c. crowded ; and 
I think there was in this poor place, among a 
people who are kept in darkness by those who 
profess to be their guides, as much liberty to de- 
clare the way of life and salvation, as in many 
places where light seems to have more apparently 
made its way. Many were solid, and I doubt 
not sensible of good impressions ; for which favor 
our spirits bowed in humble commemoration 
of divine goodness. 
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“We reached Ballymahon that night, where 
the clergyman of the parish readily gave ‘the use 
of the worship-house for a meeting. ‘This town 
is mostly inhabited by Roman C: itholies, so that 
it was not expected many would attend ; but a | 
large company of that description came, ‘as well | 
as most of the Protestants, and among them the | 
minister who gave us the house. An arduous | 
line of labor fell to my lot; it was truly like | 
going forth with the gospel sword, if I was ever | 
intrusted with it, against those structures not | 
reared by divine power. Although the extreme | 
ignorance of the people caused the work to feel | 
heavy, it may indeed be gratefully acknowledged, 
with that praise which belongs to the glorious 
Author of all good, that he/p was mercifully pro- | 
portioned ; and, even while the enmity was evi- 
dently raised, the Lord continued near to support 
and strengthen for the discharge of apprehended 
duty. 

Returned to Clonmel, on second day the 13th 
of 4th mo. peaceful in mind, but with diminished 
strength of body. The following was written | 
under a review of this journey. 

‘“« As to any little effort of mine to promote 
the glorious cause of truth, and advancement of 
the spiritual kingdom of life and peace, it is not 
worth entering upon. Yet as the object is con- 
sidered abstractedly, as the power not the cnstru- 
ment is kept in view, I hope that in all humility 
the thankful acknowledgment may be made, that 
although the line of service recently allotted has 
been very trying, humiliating, and awful, He 
who putteth forth has fulfilled His own promise, | 
and mercifully proportioned strength to the con- 
flicts of the day ; superadding to the support im- 
mediately extended, the encouraging belief, that | 
His gathering arm is reached and reaching forth | 
to the workmanship of His holy hand; aud if 
the labor of the poor instruments go no further 
than the mission of John, and prepare the way | 


for greater breakings forth of light, let us be | 
therewith content, and faithfully do our part, | 
leaving the issue to divine wisdom. I have never | 
been in any part of these nations where the ground | 
seemed so unbroken as in some of the places} 
lately visited, especially in Connaught, nor have | 
I been more sensibly convinced than during this | | 
engagement, that light wi// break forth, and the | 
darkness which now covers the earth disperse by | 
its glorious arising.” 

Notwithstanding her having a hard cough, and | 
evident symptoms. of pulmonary affection, she | 
went from home again in about two weeks to at- 
tend the Yearly “Meeting in Dublin, and as 
usual took an active part in the concerns of that 
interesting season ; she also attended a few meet- 
ings in her return, though struggling with an 
increase of indisposition from repeated colds, and 
on arriving at her own house was so unwell as to 
render close confinement necessary. ‘This, how- 
ever, and skilful medical attention, failed to 


_terwards travelled slowly to Bristol ; 


produce the desired effect, and in a few weeks 
she was advised to try the Mallow waters, as a 
substitute for those of the hot-wells, being un- 
willing to undertake so long a journey unless 
deemed absolutely needful. After spending a 
month at the former place, her complaints as- 
sumed so alarming an appearance, and the reduc- 
tion of strength was so rapid, that her affection- 
ate husband was not satisfied longer to delay re- 
sorting to those means which in ‘earlier life had 
| proved beneficial to his beloved companion. To 
herself, and many of her friends, it appeared 
scarcely warrantable for her to undertake such a 
journey, nor did she anticipate the result so 
fondly desired by her near connexions; rather 
looking to the disease which then affected her, 


‘as one designed to bring down the poor earthly 


tabernacle, and centre her immortal spirit in 
everlasting rest ; and the entire quietness of 


| mind with which she was favored, tended to en- 


courage this prospect. 

Still she did not oppose the wishes of her 
husband, and early in the eighth month she set 
out with him and her two eldest daughters. 
They sailed from Waterford to Milford, and af- 
the dear 
invalid bearing the voyage and journey even be- 
yond what they had dared to expect; and after 
spending six weeks at the Hot-wells, the im- 


| provement in her health was such as to afford 
strong hopes of ultimate recovery. 


Her native 
air and the waters were so salutary to her lungs, 
that the cough gradually abated, and her strength 
was renewed. When the time for remaining at 


, the wells was expired, she passed some weeks at 


the house of her beloved friends John and Mar- 
garet Waring, attending meetings in the city and 
neighborhood of Bristol, and enjoying the socie- 
ty of some old and intimate friends : and although 


not from home on the ground of religious cuncern, 
| there is reason to believe that her company and 


ministerial labors were productive of spiritual 
benefit to many, both in and out of our Society, 
/ amongst whom her lot was cast at that time. 
Near the end of the year she returned to Ire- 
land, so far restored in health as to give expec- 
tation of her being strengthened for continued 
usefulness in the church. Nor was it long be- 
fore her dedication to the best of causes was 
again evinced, for in the second mo. 1796, she 
applied to her Monthly Meeting for a certificate 
to visit the families of Friends in Waterford and 
Ross, expressing her belief that some more pub- 
lie service would also be required of her in those 
places. After being awhile closely occupied at 


Waterford she wrote as follows : 

‘The work is truly a laborious one, I think 
more so than any of the same nature heretofore 
has proved. Life is in the general, low, and yet 
such a renewed visitation is sensibly extended, 
even to ‘ strengthen the things which remain’ lest 
they meery die, and the exercise so expands in 
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families, that we have sometimes to divide, and 
take the different parts separately. After some 
visits, my poor frame is so sunk that I have 
thought I should be scarcely able to continue 
throughout the engagement, though bound in 
spirit to the service. [am indulged with a truly 
dear and very suitable companion in Margaret 
Hayland; who is evidently fitted for the work, 
and employed in it, in what I believe the fulness 
of time. 

‘‘ The line docs not seem circumscribed to 
those in membership, and I continue to feel my 
mind attracted to several who attend our meet- 
ings with honest enquiries, ‘ what shall we do?’ 
&e. Among these area family, respecting whom 
I had no knowledge or information, but while in 
meeting the day after [ came here, my heart was 
drawn into such a feeling of secret sympathy with 
two genteel looking women, who sat solidly op- 
posite the gallery, that I was ready to marvel, 
not knowing by their appearance whether they 
had any connexion with Friends or not. At 
length I became so exercised that the work in 
them might be carried forward, and the new cre- 
ation perfected, that vocal supplication was of- 
fered and enquiring after meeting respecting 
them, I found they were a widow Ussher and her 
daughter, and that they had constantly attended 
meetings for several months past. 1 spoke to 
them on going out of the meeting house, and 
they cordially to me; since then we have seen 
more of each other; they are indeed a wonderful 
family, and the more I know of them, the more 
my heart is attached to them.’’* 


After she and her companion had visited the 
few families in Ross, she thus relates a circum- 
stance which occurred there. 


“T sat the meeting under unutterable exer- 
cise, dear M. H. was engaged to minister to a 
state, for which I then believed I was going 
through such a baptism as I have seldom expe- 
rienced, and feeling (as I apprehend) a clear di- 
rection how to act, when the meeting terminated, 
I requested that two men who had sat solidly, 
but were total strangers to me, might be invited 
to our lodging ; they willingly came, and a time 
long to be remembered ensued; one was the 
same person for whom [ felt in my last visit to 
this place, but whose countenance [ did not 


know ; they are both evidently under the care of 


the great Shepherd, but much tried on different 
accounts. We sat and parted under such feel- 
ings as I have no language to describe, and for 
this season alone I could bear to be separated 
from my nearest connexions ; but we have reason 
thankfully to believe that so far our steppings 


*This Friend, Elizabeth Ussher, was afterwards 
well known as an acceptable minister in our Society, 
she and three daughters having joined it by convince- 
ment.—See “* Ussher’s Letters,’? printed in Dublin, 
1812. : 


have been right, may future preservation be mer- 
cifully vouchsafed.”’ 


(To be continued. | 


A brief Memoir of Mary Exticort, daughter 
of Evan Thomas, of Sandy Spring, Mont- 
gomery County, Maryland. 

Her character from early life was marked b 
a retiring and unobtrusive diffidence. When 
mingling with her intimate friends, she was 
cheerful, communicative, and confiding, but in 
| large and more mixed companies, like her mother, 
|whom she much resembled both in disposition 
‘and person, she was more silent, but always kind, 
and courteous in her manner and deportment. 
These were her distinguishing traits through 
life. 

In the 18th year of her age she married Elias 
Ellicott, and by her amiable and conciliatory 
carriage towards her husband’s relations, she 
very soon became greatly endeared to them. In 
the management of her domestic concerns she 
was judicious and careful, and all around her 
were made comfortable and happy. 

About the year 1802 she was attacked with a 
severe and lingering nervous fever, which greatly 
prostrated her strength, and for many days there 
was but little prospect she would recover. Du- 
ring this time her mind became deeply im- 
pressed, under a religious concern, on her own 
account and for the preservation of her family. 
It was clearly opened to her, that should she be 
restored, a narrower path would be before her 
than she had yet trod, though her life from in- 
fancy had been one of strict propriety and in- 
nocence. 

After a long and protracted confinement, her 
‘health gradually improved, and she was restored 
\to her family and friends, by whom she was be- 
\loved with the tenderest affection. 
| The solemn impressions that had rested upon 
| her mind during her illness, remained fresh and 

unabated until the hour of her death, which oc- 
curred about eight years afterwards. As early 
jas the restoration from the feeble state to which 
|She had been reduced, enabled her to resume the 
icharge of her family, she felt it to be her duty 
| to cause every unnecessary article, introduced for 
| display or ornament, to be removed from her 
house, and nothing afterwards during her life- 
|time, of that description, was ever admitted into 
jit. She believed it to be her duty, not only to 
set this example to her children, but also to im- 
| press upon them her most earnest and affection- 
jate admonition, that in their manners, dress and 
habits, they would observe moderation, and avoid 
| ostentatious displays of every kind: and of this 
she continued to be a pure and unobtrusive ex- 
ample to the end of her life. Her death was 
sudden and altogether unexpected by her friends, 
but not by herself; she had felt and expressed 
ja presentiment that it was not distant. During 
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the little time of her illness, she had a sufficient 
opportunity to take an affectionate and final 
leave of her bereaved and deeply afflicted family 
and friends. To her children, as her last dying 
counsel, she expressed her fervent desire that 
they would continue diligently to attend their 
religious meetings, that they would be moderate 
and exemplary in their manner of living, that 
they would do all in their power to sustain and 
console their afflicted father, that they would 
love and cherish each other, and never depart 
from the habits and precepts in which they had 
been educated, nor disregard the manifestations 
of duty as opened on their minds. To their 
uncles who then resided in the family, and to 
whom she had been both a mother and a sister, 
she expressed her earnest request, that they 
would give their aid towards enabling their 
father to keep her children in habits of recti- 
tude, and guard them from falling under evil 
influences. 

Having thus fully relieved her mind from a 
concern that had heavily pressed upon it, and 
now feeling herself released from all earthly 
ties, in perfect resignation, and with unshaken 
confidence that she was about to enter into ever- 
lasting rest and peace, she calmly, as one falling 
into an easy sleep, quietly passed away; being 
in the 42nd year of her age. 


THOMAS STORY. 
(Continued from page 536.) 

After visiting Edinburgh, Linlithgow, and 
Glasgow meeting with the same kind of abuses 
from the Priests and from the rabble, as before, 
they came to Hamilton,where he says (page 74) : 

That afternoon we went back to Hamilton, 
where we found Thomas Rudd come after us 
from Aberdeen, who had been through the 
streets with his usual message the same day ; 
and (as we were told by some we met in the way 
who were not Friends) the people had abused 
him very much. 

A little after we came to town the concern re- 
turned upon him ; and reaching us, with several 
of the Friends there, we went all into the street, 
two by two, (each two at a little distance from 
the other,) and Thomas Rudd proclaimed the 
same warning as before; upon which a multi- 
tude of people issued into the streets, and were 
indifferent sober, till James Fairy, the town-of- 
ficer, came in a barbarous furious manner, and 
laid hold on Thomas Rudd, commanding him to 
go to his quarters, otherwise to thé Tolbooth, 
their prison-house ; and the rudeness of the man 
in the presence of the multitude so encouraged 
the baser sort, that they fell upon us, and inhu- 
manly abused us ; but especially Thomas Rudd. 
The most active in this shameful work, were 
mostly of that furious sect of Presbyterians called 
Cameronians; and, among others, there were 
Robert Scot, a town-officer, and John and Charles 





Telford, sons of William Telford, Deacon of the 
Presbyterian Church at Hamilton. But Thomas 
Rudd, not having fully delivered his message, 
(which he always continued everywhere till the 
people were quieted) went again down the High 
street ; upon which the officer put him in prison; 
and John Bowstead, Hugh Wood, James Miller 
and [ went with him, with design to accompany 
him in his imprisonment; but the rabble furi- 
ously pushed John Bowstead from the door 
down the stairs, pulled off his hat and trampled 
it under foot; and some of them fixing their 
hands in his hair, dragged, beat and abused him, 
till some, touched with compassion, cried out 
murder; and some young men, of more noble 
disposition, particularly one Thomas Kirkbarns, 
rescued him from them. Also they dragged 
James Miller, one of their neighbors, back from 
the prison door, and throwing him upon the 
ground, beat, abused him and broke his nose, 
thereby shedding his blood; also they pushed, 
hauled, tossed and abused Hugh Wood very 
much, which was the more inhuman, he being 
an ancient man, a neighbor, and had not said 
anything to provoke them, unless to persuade 
them to moderation. Also some of them pushed 
me from the prison door to the foot of the stone 
stairs (which were on the outside) with great 
fury, and bruised my left side against the stones, 
though I said nothing to them. 

In the mean time, John Bowstead called for 
the chief magistrate, that if he had anything to 
object against us, we were willing to answer him, 
whereupon came David Marshall, eldest Bailie, 
and desired us to go into his house, which was 
over against the prison, till the rabble dispersed ; 
but he did not make any use of his authority as 
a magistrate to disperce and appease them ; so 
far from it, that he suffered one of his own ser- 
vants to be active in this work. The others who 
threw dirt and stones at us, calling us dogs, and 
other reproachful names, were generally the 
wives, sons, daughters and servants of the magis- 
trates, merchants and manufacturers. Thus 
ended their Sabbath day’s woik ; though one of 
their pretences for using us thus was that we had 
broken the Sabbath by going through the town 
in that manner. Whether we, who were there 
on the Lord’s account, to warn them to turn 
from evil, or they who thus abused us on that 
day, which they call the Sabbath, did more 
break the Sabbath, let their actions and ours de- 
monstrate. And whether magistrates countenanc- 
ing evil and taking part iu it with evil doers, be not 
false to the trust reposed in them, perverters of 
the good end of their appointment, and guilty of 
all the evil they ought and might restrain or 
punish, we leave the Lord to determine in his 
own time and way, by his unerring justice, 
against that and such a magistracy. 

The next morning Thomas Rudd and John 
Bowstead were concerned to go through the 
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same town again, where they met with the like 
entertainment ; some of the rabble taking off 
Thomas Rudd’s hat, dashed his eyes, face and 
head over with dirt, taken out of the stinking 
kennels; and having thus deformed him, they 
cried out, “ He looks like a devil!” Then 
Thomas Rudd going into the house of James 
Lyddel, a Friend, washed himself; and, going 
down the street again with the same message, 
they renewed their cruelty as before, particularly 
one Robert Hamilton and his two sisters, Annie 
and Rebecca, gave threatening speeches; the | 
latter saying, “she could find in her heart to 
kill Thomas Rudd with her own hands.” And | 
this Robert Hamilton, when I desired to reason | 
with him, why he, a professor of Christianity, | 
which teaches love even to enemies, would so | 
much abuse us, who were their friends, and 
came in Christian love to visit them, and en 

courage others also in the same work, peevishly 
turned from me saying, “ He would not converse 
with the devil.” 

And Thomas Rudd, going down another street, 
the rabble attempted to put him into an open 
well; but being prevented by some more humane 
than the rest, they tore his hair from his head, 
and beat him, and also the rest of our friends 
accompanying him, with great severity, and 
dragged them into the market-place, where they 
might have done more mischief, but that Thomas 
Edgar, a young man of commendable deport- 
ment, with some other sober and well-minded 
persons, of Episcopal way (I suppose) cried out 
“Shame upon such actions,’ and used some 
endeavors to restrain them. Thus we see the! 
Lord, either immediately or instrumentally, or | 
both, is ready to deliver from cruelty, and to| 
bear up the minds of his servants, acting in his 
will under the same. To him be dominion and} 
glory for ever and ever. 

The same day, John Bowstead and I went to 
a meeting at Shatton Hill, which kad been ap- 
pointed before, leaving Thomas Rudd at Hamil- | 
ton, from whence he purposed to go to Ireland, 
but that day he went through the town again, 
and the inhabitants became more sober; and 
the next morning he visited them in the like 
manner, and they were all still, and came not 
out any more to molest him; and then, finding 
his concern in that place to be at an end, he! 
departed in peace. 

But before I departed that town, I wrote a 
few lines to the above named R. Hamilton in 
this manner: 

“R. Hamiiron,—I understand that thou art 
a person professing Christianity, which is the 
highest excellency named among the children | 
of men; but how far thou art short of that life | 
of love, inseparable from every true Christian, | 
thy deportment to my friends, the servants of | 
the Most High, and also to myself, in the streets 
of Hamilton, does sufficiently demonstrate.” 


And I wrote also to the inhabitants, who had 
abused us as aforesaid, in these words from the 
mind of the Lord, viz :— 


“20th of the First Month, 1692. 
How long will youdo wickedly? Howlong will 
ye stone and abuse the servants of the Most High, 
who are sent to you for peace and reconciliation ? 
How long will ye trample under foot the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, and adore your own 
inventions? How long shall the wooings of 
the Highest be despised? Shall eternal judg- 
ments terminate your wickedness, or will you 

escape by obedience to the Gospel of Peace? 
Anger remains in the bosom of fools; and 
do your actions bespeak you wise? Has the 
Lord left you to the counsel of your own will, 
or is there yet hopes of redemption for you ? 
Surely the Lord is displeased with your doings, 
because you hate the counsel of his love. How 
far distant is persecution from the everlasting 
Gospel of Peace? And how evident demon- 
stration you gave, last night and this morning, 
that the prince of the power of the air, Apollyon, 
the destroyer, who reigns in the hearts of the 
children of disobedience also rules and rages in 
hearts, I leave with you to consider; that if 
yet there remains any place of repentance, you 
may lay hold of it, and escape the unspeakable 
misery that is hastening upon all the workers 
of iniquity, how well soever covered with a mask 
of profession. Iam, through Christ, a lover of 
the souls of all whose day of visitation is not 

already over. Tuomas Srory.” 
On the 2Ist of the First month, 1693, John 
Bowstead and I went from Shatton Hill to 
Bankend, to the house of our friend John Ken- 
nedy ; and on the 22d, we went to Drumlanrig, 
where we had a meeting among a few Friends 


'in the house of James Wood, gardener to the 


duke of Queensberry ; and on the 24th we weat 
home to our several habitations; John Bow- 
stead to his family, at Eglinby, in Cumberland, 
and I to my father’s house at Justicetown, in 
the same county, being safely conducted and 
preserved through all dangers by the arm of the 
Lord, whose name is becoming dreadful* among 
the nations. Unto him be the honor and glory 
of all his great works and goodness, for ever- 
more, amen. 

About this time some of the parishioners of 
Sealeby, in Cumberland were convinced of truth ; 
and Nathaniel Bowey, Being priest incumbent 
there, wrote a letter to them, containing several 
invectives, of false accusations and reproaches 
against Friends, and the divine light we profess ; 
as likewise heterodox opinions, and false doctrines, 


* The signification of the word “dreadful” among 
the ancients, was “awful, venerable,” which Webster 
in his quarto dictionary gives, quoting Gen. 23: 17, 
“ How dreadful is this place ;’ and Mal. 4: 7, “Great 
and dreadful day of.the Lord,” &c. 
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which I answered. But neither the letter or 
answer were printed. 

And the time of the County Meeting for Cum- 
berland being come, John Banks, that good, old 
and valiant soldier and warrior for truth on earth, 
offered his services as a representative for the 
County, to the Yearly Meeting at London, then 
upproaching ; and the meeting thought fit to 
name me for the other, though I did not deem 
inyself fit for the charge. But the meeting in- 
sisting upon it, by persuasions I yielded ; and 
the’ rather, since [ was to go with a companion | 
so experienced and able in that service : and we 
set forward on the 11th day of the third month, ' 
1693 ; and by several stages and meetings, went | 
to Walton Abby on the 23d, and on the 28th to 
our friend George Barr, in Berry street in Ed- 
monton ; where we had the satisfaction to meet 
with our eminent and honorable friend William 
Penn, which was the first time I saw him ; and, 
with whom, at that time, I contracted so near a 
friendship, in the life of truth,and tendering love 
thereof in many tears, as never wore out till his 
dying day ; and in which his memory still lives, 
as a sweet savour in my mind, as a faithful ser- 
vant of the Lord, a man of God indeed in his 
time, and of whom I shall have occasion to make 
mention in the sequel. 

On the 4th day of the Fourth month we ar- 
rived at London; and the Lord gave his church 
and people, there assembled from all parts of the 
nation, and from Scotland, Ireland, &c., many 
comfortable seasons of his divine life-giving 
presence, to our great edification, confirmation, 
and rejoicing ; when I became nearly acquainted 
with divers of the most eminent elders of that 
day, both in the city and country, to my great 
satisfaction, and to theirs also; for mutual love 
and esteem was not wanting, but adorned our | 
conversation, as in the most early and primitive 
times. 


And in a particular manner, I became nearly 
united in the divine love and life of truth with 
my much esteemed friend Thomas Wilson, then 
of Cumberland, and afterwards of Ireland ; who | 
was to me the most able and powerful Minister 
uf the word of life in the age. [About this time 
Thomas Wilson accepted him as a companion on 
a religious visit to the west. They set out from 
London on the 24th of Fourth month, and visited 
Uxbridge, Wickham, Oxford, and twenty-one 
other places, ending at Penrith, from whence he 
returned to his father’s house at Justicetown.] 


(To be continued.) 


FORGIVENESS. 
Forgiveness is the economy of the heart. <A 
Christian will find it cheaper to pardon than to 


resent. Forgiveness saves the expense of anger, 
the cost of hatred, the waste of spirits. 
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VALUE OF THE SABBATH. 
By Avsert Barnes. 


The rational views of the writer on the day 
of rest, which he in common with most religious 
sects calls the Sabbath, and probably recognises 
as a holy day, are interesting and worthy of at 
tention. While we do not unite in ascribing 
more holiness to one day than another, we are 
often led to regret that the opportunity which 
this day furnishes for religious improve- 
ment, as well as bodily rest, should not be more 
fully appreciated by many than it is. Ep. 


The Sabbath presents itself in two aspects : 
as a day of rest from worldly toil and care, and 
a day of leisure to be employed in higher and 
nobler pursuits. IJts primary aspect is that of a 
day of rest from worldly toil. It meets man as 
a season in which the cares of life are to be sus- 
pended. The plow is to be left standing in the 
furrow ; the store is to be closed; the sound of 
the hammer and of the mill is to be hushed ; the 
loom is to stand still; and the voice of worldly 
amusements is to die away. 

The marts of commerce, thronged on other 
days, are to be vacated ; the judge is to descend 
from the bench ; the noise of debate in the halls 
of legislation is to cease; the lawyer is to lay 
aside his brief; the wayfaring man is to pause 
in his journey; and the streets of the usually 
crowded capital, and of the busy village, are to 
unite in solemn stillness with the remote hamlet, 
and with the lonely cottage, standing far from 
the busy haunts of men, in a suspension from 
the toils and agitations which pertain to this 
world. 

The elementary notion is that of rest from 
worldly toils and cares ; rest for the body; rest 
for the wearied mind. If the body has been 
worn down with fatigue through other days, by 
travelling, or by bard labor; if the intellect has 
been exhausted by distracting mercantile pur- 
suits, or by conflicts at the bar, or by stern ap- 
plication in the pursuits of science; if the passions 
have been lashed into excitement by the storms 
of political strife ; if the affections of the heart 
have been jarred and dislocated in the jostlings 
and conflicts of the world; if the memory has 
been taxed by severe mental effort, the Sabbath 
is designed to furnish for each and all of these 
a season of repose. 

It is presumed that it is equally needful for a 
Cincinnatus at his plow, and Washington at 
Mount Vernon; for Milton in taxing the powers 
of the mind to the utmost, in producing that 
“which may live in after times, and which the 
world will not willingly let die;” for Locke in 
investigating, with profound application, the 
laws of the mind; for Newton in determining 
the laws by which the worlds are moved; for 
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Howard in a continued intensity of zeal on an 


elevation which would have been passion in 
other men; for Pym and Hampden in the stormy 
scenes of debate, when toiling to lay the foun- 
dations and to determine the conditions of civil 
liberty. 

Wherever mind and body are taxed and ex-| 
hausted by toil, (and it is meant in the laws of | 
our being that they shall everywhere be employ- | 
ed,) there the Sabbath is designed to come as a 
day of rest. The ship will glide along the sea, | 
for its course cannot be arrested, and the Sab- 
bath of the mariner may often be different from 
that of a dweller in a palace or a cottage, and 
different from that which the seamen feels that 
he needs. 

The sun and the stars will hold on their way, 
and the grass will grow, and the flower wiil open 
its petals to the light, and the streams will roll 
on to the ocean, for there is need that the laws 
of nature should be uniform; aud suns, and 
planets, and streams, and the fibres of plants, 
experience no exhaustion, and He who directs 
them all fiinteth not nor is weary; but man is 
weary and needs rest. 

The other aspect in which the Sabbath meets 
man, is that of a day to be devoted to other than 
worldly pursuits. He who made us would have as 
little consulted the laws of our being by appoint- 
ing aday for mere indolence and inaction, as he 
would had he designated no day of rest. We have 
other interests than those which are connected 
with mere labor, whether of body or mind. We 
sustain other relations than those which pertain 
to business, to gold, to honor, to pleasure. 

We have not only a body, but a soul; 
only au intellect, but a heart ; 
agination, but a conscience. We are not merely 
working animals, but are intelligent and ac- 
countable moral agents ; we live not only here, | 
but are to live hereafter ; we are not only plow- | 
men, mechanics, merchants, lawyers, physicians, | 
ministers of religion, professors and teachers ; 
but we are sons, brothers, husbands, and fathers. 
We are not only men with understandings, but 
men with sympathies and affections ; in a world, 
too, where there is the amplest room for the 
play of our faculties. | 

Our Maker formed no susceptibility of the 
soul which he did not design should be develop- 
ed, and for the development of which he has not 
made ample arrangements. The bodily powers, 
the muscles, the organs of sense, the whole 
frame, the intellect, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, the social affections, the sympathetic powers 
and every faculty which we possess, he designs 
should be fully developed. He would not have 
the one stinted that the other may expand to a 
monstrous growth. 

He would not have us mere intellectual beings, 
cultivating the mind for purposes of cunning 
and self-glory, like Iago; nor mere working ani- 


not 
not only an im- 


| 
evening 


}and they will perish. 
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mals; nor cold, calculating lovers of gold, like 
Shylock ; nor mere creatures of the imagination, 
furmed under the sole influence of poetry and 
novels; nor mere weepers; nor living only to 
enjoy mirth, and to laugh at the follies of man- 
kind, as is fabled of Democritus. 

There is not a faculty of our nature pertain- 
| ing to body or mind ; demonstrative or imagina- 
| tive; individual or social; binding us to home 
and kindred, or to the world at large; uniting 
us to this world or the next; or exciting in our 
minds an interest in the flower, in the running 
stream, or in the meanest creature that creeps 
or flies, which it is not designed that we should 
cultivate, if we would secure the perfection of 


our being. 


To man, with these relations and these high 
powers to cultivate, the Sabbath comes as a day 
of leisure ; that he may more fully show, on such 
a day of rest, that he is distinguished from beasts 
of burden, and creatures governed by instinct, 
and those incapable of moral feeling, and those 
destined to no higher being, and hens not know- 
ing how to aspire to fellowship with God. The 
bird, indeed, will build its nest upon the Sab- 
bath, and the beaver its dam, and the bee its 
cell, and the lion will hunt his prey; for they have 
no higher nature than is indicated by these things. 

But man has a higher nature than the birds 
of the air, and the beasts of the forest, and the 
world would have been sadly disjointed and in- 
complete, if there had been no arrangements to 
develop it. ‘The Sabbath is one of those arrange- 
ments. It is a simple thing to command a man 


'to rest one day in seven, but most of the 


great results which we see, depend upon very 
simple arrangements. The law which controls 
the falling pebble is a simple law, but all these 
worlds are kept in their places by it. 

The laws which we see developed iu the prism, 
blending the different rays in a beam of light, 
are simple laws ; but all the beauty of the green 
lawn, of the variegated flowers, of the clouds at 

g, of the lips, the cheek, the eye; and all 
that we admire upon the canvass, when the 


| pencil of Rubens or Raphael touches it, is to be 


traced to those simple laws. It is one of the 
ways in which nature works, to bring out most 
wonderful results from the operation of the 
simplest laws. 





INFLUENCE. 

The teucher, whether of science, morals, or re- 
ligion, is exerting an untold influence. ‘lhe 
mind comes under his care in that plastic state 
that makes it susceptible of being moulded into 
almost any form, and turned in almost any direc- 
tion. “ As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
Says one, “ You may build temples of marble, 
You may erect statues of 
brass, and they will crumble to dust. But he 
who works upon the human mind, implanting 
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noble thoughts and generous impulses, is rearing} 
structures that shall never perish. He is writing | 
upon tables whose material is indestructible ; 

which age will not efface, but will brighten and | 
brighten to all eternity.” —-Massachusetts Teacher. 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. | 








PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 21,1857 


We have received a sample of syrup from the | 
Sorghum or Chinese Sugar Cane, manufactured | 
by Asa Matlack, of Moorestown, N. J., which is 
superior in color and flavor to any we have seen, 
and equal to the finest steam syrup. From 375 
stocks of the cane, taken without selection and 
deprived of leaves and seed, (with a milland press 
of his own construction,) he obtained eighteen 
gallons of juice, which yielded three gallons of | 
syrup ; and he is confident, with a proper appa- 
ratus, the quantity would have been much greater. 


The soil of New Jersey appears well suited to | 


the production of the cane ; our friend believes 
it would be a profitable crop, and from the gene- 
ral interest manifested in its cultivation, we are 





The writer has ever disapproved of lengthy obitua- 
ries, (excepting in especial cases) and has for some 
time feared that it was becoming too much of a prat- 
tice amonyst Friends; but yet believing of a truth, that 
“ The memory of the just is biessed,?? and that the 
mournful occurrence calling this forth is worthy of 
more than a passing notice, he has been induced to de- 
part from his preference for brevity. 

From papers found since her decease, it appears that 
the youthful subject of this memoir, without the know- 
ledge of any other person, commenced a Diary whet 
she was about thirteen years of aye, remarking, ‘ I 
have lately felt a sense of my Heavenly Father, that 
if I do wrong it displeases him, and that [ need to have 
great watchfulness over my behaviour. I have to-day 


| commenced reading the life of Catharine Phillips.’ 


2d. mo. 12. ‘* Being Fiith day of the week, 1 went 
to meeting, and tried to think of Our Father which art 
in Heaven,” &c. 

3d. mo. 6. An entry recorisa visit to her father’s, 
and the convalescence of an invalid brother, closing 
with, “ which I hope he is thankful for.” 

3d. mo. 28. Another entry contains this remark, 
« T am very thankful for all the mercies I receive from 
the One who giveth all things.” 

On separate sheets of paper, penned, as the dates 
show, previous to the commencement of her ** Diary,”’ 
she had made various entries, all breathing the same 
spirit. 

The following, bearing a date when she was about nine 
| years of age, cannot be called poetry, though it was 
the form she chose for the expression of her ideas 
Their child-like simplicity, and grateful sense of ob- 
| ligation, possess a charm sufficient to atone for the 
want of symmetry. 





iuduced to hope it will eventually supersede 
slave sugar. 





Marre, On the 12th inst., by Friends’ ceremony, 


The flowers are lovely 

And beautiful they are, 

And, in the spring, those lovely violets 
That bloom so beautiful. 

Oh! beautiful are the Creator’s works, 





at her brother’s, Craig Ridgway, near Bordentown, | 


New Jersey, Exiis Branson, of Philadelphia, to Susan 
Riveway, daughter of the late Andrew C. Ridgway, 
of Monmouth County, N. J. 

; At Greenbank, Delaware county, on Fifth 
day the 12th inst., Samuer S. Bunrine, of Philadel- 
phia, to Anne H., daughter of Isaac Hibberd, of the 
former place. 

» On 15th of 10th mo., according to the order 
of the religious Society of Friends, Janez H.Jenxtxs, 
of this city, to Hannan A. Hotr, of Plymouth, Mont- 
gomery Co., Penna. 











Diep, Suddenly, on 4th day evening, the 20th of 10th 
mo. 1857, Isaac Parry, in the 84th year of his age, a 
member and Elder of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 

A more extended notice or memoir of the long and 

valuable life of our deceased friend will shortly appear 
in our columns. 
» On the 9th of 9th month last, Evizavern I.1P- 
PINCOTT, widow of the late Benjamin H. Lippincott, 
at an advanced age : a member of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting. 

——, On the 2ist of 10th month, Martin W. Ruton, 
of Swedesborough, Gloucester county, N. J. 

» On First day morning last, Lucretia M. 
Crement, daughter of Isaac and Mary S. Clement, of 
Clarksboro’, a member of Upper Greenwich meeting. 

——, At Quakertown, New Jersey, on the 29th day 
of Eighth month last, Renecca Cuirrron Hampton, 
daughter of Mortis and Amy C. Hampton, in the four- 
teenth year of her age. 

And on the 31st of the same month, (only two days 
subsequently,) her uncle Jos#pn CiirFron. 

They were inmates of the same dwelling, the former 
having resided with the latter almost from infancy. 








He made the flowers and all living things. 
The roses too, he made 

That bloom so beautiful in summer, 

The green grass, that is so lovely to the eye, 
And the green trees to give us shade. 

Oh! how much obliged we ought to be. 


Amongst other entries we find, ‘Oh pray to the 
Lord to help you do his will, he is the only one who 
can help you ir the time of trial.” ‘Oh, think of his 
goodness in providing so many things for our comfort.” 

She had recorded numerous other sentiments of like 
character, but one more must suffice. The follow- 
ing, written when she was near twelve years of 
age, is the only effusion of the kind that she submitted 
to the eyes of any other than herself; in such retire- 
ment and privacy did she thus give vent to her feel- 
ings. 

My dear Aunt,—* This little piece I write for thee. 
The great Almighty God, who gives the trees, and al! 
the fruits thereof for us to live upon, ought we not to 
praise His goodness, and His wondrous works to the 
children of men? He is the only one who can help us 
in the time of trial. Oh! I pray that we may all be 
taken to the heavenly land when our time is run.”’ 

Her uncle and herself were devotedly attached to 
each other, and, repeatedly during their illness, ex- 
pressed more anxiety on account of each other, than 
for themselves. His close was a very tranquil one, 
brightened by the expression, ‘* There is nothing in my 
way.” 

One who knew him well, has truly remarked that 
‘<¢ we rarely record the death of one whose whole life 
has been so free from guile, and in whom the Chris- 
tian’s virtues shone so conspicuously. He possessed 
much energy and activity of character, with untiring 
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perseverance, which was exerted for the comfort and 
happiness of all within his reach.” 

He was an efficient membér of ouf religious Society, 
filling, at the time of his death, the offices of Clerk, 
elder, and overseer. Not only the Monthly Meeting 
of which he was a member, but the social circle in | 
which he moved, as well as the immediate neighbor- 
hood, will deeply feel his loss. J.M. E. 

Philadelphia, Eleventh mo., 1857. 

——, On the 30th of 9th month, Wittram C. | 
Worrutncton, member of Deer Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, (Md.) aged 28 years. 

Being possessed naturally of a very affectionate and | 
sympathizing disposition, united with much decision | 
of character, this dear young friend was esteemed and | 
Deloved by all who knew him. 

He had early been taught in the school of affliction, | 
and during his youth had experienced many visitations 
of his heavenly Father’s love, to which, however, he 
did not wholly yield, until one by one his earthly idols 
were removed. About three months previous to his 
own demise, his dear and amiable companion was re- 
moved by death. This stroke from the hand of his 
Heavenly Father, though keenly felt, was submitted 
to without a murmur, in the full belief that she was 
mercifully “ taken from trouble to come.”’ 

It was not until a few months previous to his depar- 
ture that his disease, which was that of the lungs, 
manifested itself in such manner as first to occasion 
alarm with his friends ; but owing to its often flatter- 
ing aspect, they, as well as himself, indulged a hope 
of his final recovery, ani it was only within a few 
weeks of his death that he was forced to relinquish all 
earthly prospects, and to fix his gaze upon that eternal 
world to which he was surely hastening. Thoughts 
of the awful change awaiting him now occupied his 
mind, accompanied at times with much depression of 
spirits, but with a faith unwavering—faith that the 
earnest petitions he had been enabled to offer the 
Father of mercies would finally be granted, and that 
he would yet be permitted to have an evidence of that 
acceptance which his soul longed for. 

He would often desire to have the Bible read to him, 
and took comfort in its many precious promises. 

To his beloved sister, who sat with him, a few weeks 
previous to the close, he said, ‘¢ The fear of death has 
been taken away, and this gives me confidence to be- 
lieve that all will be well with me in the end, but I 
desire a brighter evidence ;”? he was told that it would 
be granted at the needful time. Some time after, on 
her entering his room, he said, “ sister, He has not 
come yet, but still I trust him, though what have 
I ever done for God? I have done nothing to honor 
my Maker, yet his goodness and mercy have followed 
me all the days of my life; all my afflictions have been 
in mercy.”? About this time he manifested some de- 
sire to continue longer, saying that he * loved the socie- 
ty of his friends, and if it was the will of his Heavenly 
Father he would like to mingle with them a little 
longer.”? A few days after, his weakness increasing, 
he said, “I shall not iast much longer,’ and Heaven 
is all I desire now ; it is sweet, the thought of being 
there ; I long to be with my Saviour who has done all | 
for me. The love of God! how it fills my heart; all 
my doubts have been removed, and now I have no 
wish to live unless it be to serve my Maker, who has | 
removed all my burdens so gently that I cannot tell | 
how or when.”? 

To a friend he said, with a countenance beaming 
with the love that animated his spirit, * Live to | 
God,”’ there is nothing else worth living for. 1 would | 
not exchange my bright prospects of Heaven for all 
the glory of this world. Oh! that you may all experi- 
ence the joy, the perfect peace, that now fills my heart. 
And thus he continued to the end, affording to his friends 
the comforting assurance that the earnest longings of 


his soul had been realized, and that death was ‘‘ swale 
lowed up in victory.”? [saiah25: 8. ‘* The redeemed 
of the Lord shall return and come with singing unto 
Zion, and everlasting joy shall be upon their head; 
they shall obtain gladness and joy; and sorrow and 
mourning shall flee away.”’ Isaiah 51: 11. M. 


AUGUSTUS HERMANN FRANCK®. 
[Continued from page 549.] 


At a certain time when our supplies were 
again exhausted, | was conversing with my as- 
sistants upon the state of our affairs, and recall- 
ing to mind the Lord’s mercies to us in time 


| past, and rejoicing with them in the hope of 


continued assistance, and in the privilege of 
casting all our cares upon “ Him who ecareth for 
us.” We prayed together, and committed all 
our concerns into his hands. The same hour 
the Lord moved the heart of a friend of ours to 
think of us, and to determine to send a dona- 
tion of 300 dollars to the Orphan House, which 
we received the nextday. Onasimilar occasion, 
shortly after, I received a letter containing a 
check for 250 dollars, which was from a physi- 
cian on the other side of the sea, who had heard 
something of the Orphan House. This was not 
a little encouraging to me; for it convinced me, 
that the Lord, rather than suffer our plan to fail, 
would raise up friends for me in other countries. 
One evening the Steward informed me that he 
had paid out the last of his money. I replied 
to him that I rejoiced at this, for God would 
snrely gladden our hearts again by providing 
what was necessary. And I was not disappoint- 
ed ; for the next morning I received the sum of 


200 dollars. 


“ On a certain occasion when I was nota little 
straightened in my circumstances, I was walking 
in my garden along a path which was planted on 
both sides with lilies, now in full bloom. As I 
was thinking with myself those words of our 
Lord came unto my mind: ‘ Consider the lilies 
of the field how they grow,’ &c. ‘If God so 
clothe the grass which is in the field, shall he 
not much more clothe you?’ &c. I determined 
to obey this exhortation, and said mentally, ‘I 
will Lord, according to thy word, give up all 


‘anxious thoughts for the things of time; but 


leave me not without assistance ; let it come to 
pass I pray according as thou hast promised.’ 
When I returned to the house, I found that 
during my absence some money had been received 
tor me; and shortly after another donation ar- 


‘rived, which quite relieved me for the time, and 


taught me in connection with many similar in- 
stances, to trust in God for the future.” 

The following incident illustrates two or three 
statements already made. One of my orphan 
children who had been a long time in the Orphan 
House, was about, on a certain occasion, to go 
to visit his friends, and came and asked me for 
two dollars to pay his expenses by the way. I 
told him I should be glad to give them to him, 
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but had not more than half a dollar in the world. 
This he could scarcely believe, as he had never 
discovered the least signs of poverty at the 
Orphan House. I assured him of my willing- 
ness to give him the money if I had it, and told 
him to return to me again after a short time, 
thinking I might obtain it for him. I thought 
as he left me of going to borrow it; but being 
engaged in a piece of business which could not 
be postponed, and knowing that the Lord could 
easily supply this little sum, if it was his will, 
I kept my seat. Scarcely a quarter of an hour 
had elapsed, when a person came in, bringiif 


me 20 dollars, and saying that he had received ! 


it over and above his ordinary annuity, and 
wished to devote it to the use of the orphans. 
I was now enabled to give the boy his 2 dollars, 
which I did most cheerfully.” 

The contributors to this noble institution were 
of every station, and almost every character. The 
king of Prussia took a lively interest in its success, 
presented it with a large quantity of building 
materials, 1,000 dollars in money twice, and 
allowed the institution many privileges. Besides 
him, officers, civil and military, preachers and 
teachers, citizens, servants, merchants, widows 
and orphans gave it their support. 
were not able to give money, gave their labor. 
An apothecary supplied the House with me- 


dicines for a long time free of expense, and 
even a chimney.sweeper gave a written obligation 
to Francke to clean the chimneys gratuitously as 


long as he lived. We cannot wonder that his 
efforts proved successful, when the Lord opened 
the hearts of so many to assist him. 

The blessing which Francke seems to have 
esteemed as highly, if not more so than any other, 
was, that he had been favored with assistants and 
laborers who looked upon the work with some- 
thing of his own feelings. Without such men he 
would have been unable to carry on this enter- 
prise. Inspeaking of them he says, that they 
were men of self-denial, faith and prayer, who did 
not expend their time and labor merely for the 
sake of reward, but considered themselves as 
serving the Lord, and doing good to man. 

During Francke’s life, the Orphan House 
continued to increase in extent, and in the num- 
ber of the children supported and instructed in it, 
so that in 1727, the year that he died, there were 
in all the schools two thousand two hundred 
pupils. One hundred and thirty-four orphans 
lived in the House, and about a hundred and 
sixty other children, together with two hundred 
and fifty indigent students, daily ate at the public 
tables of the establishment without charge. 

The feelings with which Francke regarded 
this great work, now in successful operation, 
may be given in his own words: ‘Why should 
I not give all the honor of this work to God, 
and acknowledge that its success belongs not to 
me, nor any other*worm of dust, but to Him 


Many who | 
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who rules on high, and whois the King of kings, 
He has enabled me, his dependent creature, to 
rely on his support, and not on the help of man, 
aad thus become the instrument of accomplish- 
ing so much. Upon him has my soul rested, to 
Him have I looked in time of trial, and I have 
found by experience, that he will not desert, 
nor put to shame those who trust in Him. 

The Lord has taught me what the Scriptures 
mean when they say, “ the eyes of all wait on 
thee, and thou givest them their meat in due 
season; thou openest thy hand, and satisfiest 

wants of every living thing. He has led 
me in a way that I knew not of, supplying every 
necessary means at every stage of its progress : 
to Him therefore I attribute all the success, and 
to Him shall be all the praise.” 

The question will probably be asked by many, 
“Can such an example be held up as proper for 
our imitation ? Would not the feeling with which 
one should undertake so extensive a work as the 
building of the Orphan House, without any funds 
in hand, or any human source from which to 
draw, be rather rashness and credulity than 
faith?” It may be answered,—not in the cir- 
cumstances of Francke. It is to be noted, that he 
did not commence this extensive plan at once. 
Years bad elapsed since he first entered upon 
his benevolent work, and during that time he 
had been gradually led forward by a gracious 
Providence, who supplied the means, and pointed 
out the path in which he should go, in a way 
surprising even to himself. These striking and 
continued expressions of the Divine approbation, 
each succeeding one more clear, seem to have 
fixed in the mind of Francke the conviction, 
that the work was of God, and would not come 
to nought. He was prepared, by this conviction, 
to take any step which was indicated as the 
will of that Providence to whose guidance he 
committed all his ways, in the belief that God 
would not desert a work which he had so far evi- 
dently approved and blessed. That he was far 
from a rash and presumptuous calculation upon 
the assistance of heaven, may be gathered from 
the advice which he frequently gave his pupils, 
“never, under the pretext of faith in God, to 
engage in undertakings, or place themselves in 
dangers, where there was no clearly marked call 
of Providence: but with ‘their loins girt about,’ 
to wait the directions of their Master, both where 
and how they should labor.’’ 

The habits of Francke, as must have appeared 
from the amount of labor he accomplished, were 
those of intense exertion. Secarcely any one de- 
partment in which he labored, would be con- 
sidered by most men as sufficient of itself. He 
was frugal in diet, sparing in sleep, and constant 
in devotion. ‘That is, he obeyed the Scripture 
rule of “ praying always,” or in other words, 
preserving always a prayerful state of mind. 
His first thoughts, as he himself states, were 
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commonly directed to the value of time ; his first 
desires, to be erabled to live every day, as 
though it were the first and the last day of his 
life—the first, as if beginning with new vigor to 
serve the Lord; and the last, as though no time 
would be allowed him here to perform what he 
now neglected, or to amend that which he had 
done amiss. 

The value he set upon time may be learned 
from a short extract from one of his lectures, in 
which he requests the students to make their 
necessary visits to him as short as possible. “TI 
have not time to converse long with each of my 
visitors. I can truly say, that when I devote an 
hour of my life to any one, I feel that I have 
made him a large present, for an hour is worth 
more to me than much money.” He refers not 
here to those who needed his advice, and who 
remained no longer than was necessary, but_ to 
those who came without any especial business, 
or who tarried long after it had been completed. 

The little we know of his deportment in the 
family circle, is contained in an extract of a let- | 
ter from a friend of his who lived in his house. 
‘“‘ At our table,” says he, “the conversation was 
always profitable; Francke never suffered the 
subject to be trivial, nor did he give us opportu- | 
nity (if so inclined) to wander from one thing 
to another ; but employed the time either in com- 
municating interesting intelligence in reference 
to the church, or engaged us in conversation on 
some practical topic. Sometimes he caused his 
little grand-children to read a passage from 
Scripture for each of us who sat at the table. | 
Thus were our eating and drinking sanctified. | 
In his house, peace and-quietness reigned ; there | 
was no noise there, no anger, no bitterness, no 
evil speaking. All the domestic virtues were | 
in lively exercise, and the direction of the apos- | 
tle seemed to be fully obeyed, “ whether ye eat | 
or drink or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory | 
of God.” | 

The extraordinary exertions, bodily and mental, | 
which Francke had made, began gradually to un- | 
dermine his excellent constitution, before he had ! 
passed the meridian of life. In 1725 he was at- 
tacked with a painful and tedious disease, from 
which he was never entirely relieved. In a state 
of mind which breathed more of heaven than 
earth, he endured the sufferings which were 
wearing away his strength and preparing his 
spirit for its emancipation. He died on the 8th 
of June, 1727, in the 65th year of his age. 

The history of the character and labors of 
Francke is full of instruction ; but it is so easy for 
those who read biography to discover and apply 
its lessons, that any minute detail of them is un- 
necessary. Qne truth taught us by his life is, 
that the ways of religion are those of happiness. 
It is a too general impression, especially with 
the young, that piety cannot be attended with 
enjoyment, because it demands such sacrifices of 
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personal feeling. Consideration would show them, 
however, that so far from being a correct opinion, 
| the very reverse is true. The Christian derives 
| pleasure from self-denial and sacrifices, because 
‘by enduring them he honors Him who is dearer 
to his soul than all things else. He has also 
the satisfaction of knowing that they tend to 
'make the world less dear—to deliver him from 
a slavish dependence upon external objects for 
consolation—and fit him for higher and holier 
enjoyment. This is illustrated in the life of 
There appears never to have been a 
time after his conversion, though he was often 
in the midst of severe trials, when his peace and 
happiness were not more pure and complete than 
the highest that the world affords. This is the de- 
claration of Jesus to his followers ;—“ Verily I 
say unto you, there is no man that hath left house, 
or parents, or brethren, or wife, or children, for 
the kingdom .of God’s sake, who shall not receive 
manifold more in this present life, and in the 
world to come life everlasting.” 

In closing this very limited account, it may 
be interesting to the reader to state, that the 
Orphan House is at this time flourishing, and 
still doing a great deal of good. It has, in the 
course of time, accumulated considerable pro- 
perty, by the proceeds of which, and of the mer- 
cantile departments, it supports itself without 
the assistance of individuals. Its schools are 
still large, and the orphan and widow both 
find a refuge within its hospitable walls. The 
founder is not forgotten in the midst of all its 
usefulness. His birth-day is yearly celebrated ; 
and on these occasions the excellencies of his 
character are made the subject of eloquent ad- 
dresses, and are thus impressed upon the minds 
of each succeeding company of youth, who feel 
the benefits of his benevolence. 

“ The memory of the just is blessed.” Better 
to have such an culogy as is contained in the 
history of the Orphan House, than to be the 
conqueror of the world! Better to be embalmed, 
as Francke, in the grateful recollection of thou- 
sands, than to sleep under the proudest monu- 
ment that has ever covered the remains of earthly 
greatness ! 8. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
The History of Moses. 


In a former number of this paper there was 
something like a promise to its juvenile readers, 
that they should be told more about a little 
child who was found by the daughter of the 
king of Egypt, in an ark made of bulrushes, and 
who was given by the princess to a Hebrew 
woman to take care of. 

In the second book of the Bible called Exodus, 
we read that the child grew; and after a time 
the nurse, who you may remeniber was his own 
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she adopted ‘him as her son, and called him | 
Moses, ‘ because,” she said, “she drew him | 

out of the water.” We have no further particu- | | 
lars about his boyhood, but conclude it was pas- | | 
sed with the royal household under the guidance 
of his adopted mother. But, ‘when he was | 
grown,” we are told, he went out among his 
brethren, the Hebrews, and saw they were bur- | 
dened ; he also saw an E gyptian smiting one of 
them. His anger kindled into a fierce passion, 

and he slew the Egyptian and hid him in the 

sand. Had he reflected for a few minutes, we 

cannot suppose he would have committed such a 
dreadful crime ; for on the following or “ second 

day,” secing two men striving together, he 
would have persuaded them to desist, and said 
unto him that did the wrong, “ wherefore smitest 
thou thy fellow?’ but his appeal could have no 
good effect, for he, himself, had been guilty of 
u greater crime ; so the man could inquire of 
him, ‘who made thee a prince and a judge over 
us inte ndes st thou to kill me as thou killedst the 
Egyptian?’ Moses must have suffered, before 
this, the reproofs of his own conscience, but 
when he found “the thing was known,” and 
that the king also knew it, and “sought to slay 
him,’’ he was very fearful, and immediately left 
the place, and dwelt in Midian. As he sat by 
a well, seven daughters of the priest of Midian 
came to water their father’s flock. The shep- 
herds of the place, it appears, had an objection 
to their doing so, and would have prevented 
them, but Moses arose and helped them fill the 
troughs with water, whereby they accomplished 
their purpose and returned "hous much sooner 
than usual. When t! hey came to their father 

Jethro, he said, ‘‘ how is it that ye are come so 
soon to day ?” T hey answered, “an Egyptian de- 

livered us out of the hands of the shepherds, and 
also drew water enough for us and watered the 
flock.” Then he aske d, “‘ Where is he? why is 
it that ye have left the man? call him, that he 
may eat bread.” Moses was well pleased with 
their hi spitality, and ‘‘ was content to dwell’ 

with them. He afte sanih married Zipporah, 
one of the priest’s daughters, and became the 
keeper of his father-in-law’s flock. As he “ led 
the flock to the back side of the desert, and 
came to the mountain of God, even to Horeb, the 
angel of the Lord appeared unto him in a flame 
of fire out of the midst of a bush; and he looked 
and beheld the bush burned with fire, and was 
not consumed. And Moses said, I will now turn 
aside and see this great sight, why the bush is 
uot burnt. And when the Lord saw that he 
turned aside to see, he called unto him out of 
the midst of the bush, and said Moses, Moses, and 
he said, here am I;” and the Lord answered, 
“ Draw not nigh hithe ot, put off thy shoes from | 
‘off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy g ground.” He told him, moreover, that he 
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mother, brought him to Pharaoh’s daughter, and | was the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, 


| manifestation of heavenly light ? 


and it is said Moses hid his face, for he was 
afraid to look upon God. Now, dear children, 
you rightly conclude that this was a wonderful 
display of the presence and power of Almighty 


|God. To see a bush burning and not consumed! 


Do you wish that you might witness so great a 
Well, in order 
to receive the deep instruction contained in this 
remarkable occurrence with Moses, we will give 
it a spiritual interpretation, and see how admira- 
bly it is adapted to that mind that has been 
brought into a retired and quiet place, compara- 
ble to the back side of the desert, where was 
found the mount of Horeb, or the mountain of 
God. While at this mountain a bright /ight is 
discernible, like unto a bush on fire; and as 
the attention is arrested, and there is a “turning 
aside” from everything else to see this “ great 
sight,”’ and to know why “ the bush is not burnt,” 

the voice of the Lord is heard calling from the 
midst of this “burning bush,” or briyht light, by 
a familiar name, as Moses, Moses. If there is a 


response in the language “here am I,” the com- 
mand is given, to ‘ put off the shoes from off 


thy feet, for the ground whereon thou standest, 
is holy ground ;” that is, put away thy carnal 
reasonings and understanding, for the state thou 
art now in, the place where thou standest, is 
adapted to spiritual communion, therefore listen 
to Him who now speaks, for “ I am the God of 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob.” God is a 
spirit, and we become acquainted with Him 
through the revealingsof His spirit to our spirits, 
which are made by impressions so clear that 
they are readily understood by the attentive 
mind. He is himself the teacher of his people. 

And if, like Moses, we are disposed to listen to 
his “ still small voice” in the secret of the soul, 
we shall be instructed in what He would have 
us do; and although our mission may differ 
widely from that of Moses, yet it is just as im- 
portant for us to obey the divine will, as it was 
for him, for in no other way can we please our 
Heavenly Father and become good men and 
women. It is said that ‘Moses hid his face, and 
was afraid to look upon God.” ‘There is no 
doubt he was impressed with a reverential sense 
of the greatness of the Divine Being, and that 
he was about to receive a commision under 
which he was greatly humbled. This we may 
infer from what followed ; so certain did he feel 
that his brethren, the children of Israel would 
not believe he was sent by the Lord, to deliver 
them from bondage. ‘“ Who am I that I should 
go unto Pharaoh, “and that I should bring forth 
the children of Israel out of Egypt?” The reply 
unto him was, “certainly I will be with thee, 
‘and this shall ‘be a token unto thee that I have 
‘sent thee, when thou hast brought forth the 
people out of Egypt, ye shall serve God upon 
|this mountain.”—“ Say unto the children of 
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Israel, 1 AM hath sent me unto you.” “Go, 
gather the elders of Israel together, and say 
unto them, the Lord God of your fathers, the 
God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, ap- 
peared unto me, saying, I have surely visited 
you and seen that which is done to you in Egypt, 
and I have said, I will bring you up out of the 
affliction of Egypt, unto the land of the Canaan- 
ites, unto a land flowing with milk and honey.”’ 

Moses yet doubting his ability to convince 
them of his authority, signs were given him to 
prove the power of Him who sent him. Still, he 
would have been excused, saying, “I am not 
eloquent, neither heretofore nor since thou hast 
spoken unto thy servant; but I am slow of speech, 
and of a slow tongue.” Let us notice what was 
now said unto Moses, for by it we may be in- 
structed that the Lord never requires anything 
of us that he will not abilitate us to perform, if 
we only watch closely his commands and do 
whatsvever he bids usdo. ‘* Who hath made 
man’s mouth ? or who maketh the dumb or deaf, 
or the seeing of the blind ? have not I, the Lord? 
“‘ Now therefore go, and I will be with thy mouth 
and teach thee what thou shalt say.” Then Moses 
said, ‘Send I pray thee by the hand of him 











interest is lost in Society, much, very much to the 
loss of their children. I have come to the con- 
clusion that if a synopsis of the principal locali- 
ties, where a few Friends had settled, were from 
time to time published, those emigrating would 
be induced to settle more in communities, and 
meetings would spring up for the benefit of all. 

The readers of the Intelligencer are generally 
aware that already there is a meeting established 
in this county, a branch of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. There are now in Mt. Pleasant and 
its vicinity some eight families and parts of 
families. Most of these have come within the 
last six months. Some of us are now looking to 
the establishment of a meeting for worship 
among us. 

For the encouragement of those looking to a 
western home, I feit disposed to invite attention 
to this locality, and will note some leading 
branches of business for which there seems to be 
an opening here. We have a population of some 
six thonsand, and have a place beautifully and 
healthfully situated, at the crossing of two very 
important railroads, on one of which the cars are 
| running, and the other in progress of completion. 
| There is now an opportunity to purchase a 





whom thou wilt send.” Butif, asin compassion ) neat drug store with a good run of business, 
to Moses, although it is represented the Lord | goods all fresh, the store only opened last spring 
was displeased with his continued reluctance, | with entirely new stock. ‘I’his, | think, an ex- 
yet he was willing that his brother Aaron who | cellent opening for one who wishes that branch 





was coming to meet him, and who could “ speak | of business. There is ample field for the hard. 


well,” should go with him, and be as mouth 
forhim. ‘This pleased Moses, and he then went 
to his father-in-law and asked his permission to 
go into Egypt, to see if his brethren “ were still 
alive.” Jethro said, “‘go in peace.” Aaron and 
Moses met in the wilderness, in the mount of 
God. And Moses told his brother all that had 
happened unto him, and what he had been di- 
rected to do; and “they went and gathered all the 
children of israel, and Aaron spake all the words 
which the Lord had spoken unto Moses, and did 
the signs in sight of the people.” ‘And the 
people believed, and when they heard the Lord 
had visited them and had looked upon their 
affliction, they bowed their heads and worship- 
ped.” A further account of what happened to 
Moses will have to be left for another chapter. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Mt. Pleasant, Henry Co., Iowa., 10th mo. 28, 1857. 


I have for some time thought of the Intelli- 
gencer as a channel through which to address 
those Friends who may be looking towards the 
west with a view to making provision for their 
rising families. It is to be regretted that many 
who have emigrated, from the fact that we have 
had no established meetings, have scattered 
themselves, and hence although there are many 
Friends, there are in a very few places enough 
to sustain meetings. Living. thus isolated, their 


| ware trade. Stove and tin business may be made 
| very profitable ; almost any branch of mechanic 
| would remunerate handsomely. Dealers in fyr- 
| niture say they are not at all able to supply the 
demand ; a furniture factory making one hyp- 
dred dollars worth per day say they cannot at a]j 
| supply the demand for their products. We have 
no regular chair factory, hence these are pow 
imported. 

Steam flouring mills are much wanted and are 
very profitable, likewise an establishment for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements would 
yield immense profits. 1 believe there js no 
point that would reward honest industry in this 
department more abundantly. I Cannot, of 

| course, in a communication of this character, give 
all the information that may be sought ; suffice it 
to say that I believe there is no department ot 
industrial pursuit that will not fully remunerate 
if attentively pursued. 1 have not yet said any 
thing of the farming or agricultural interests. 
Situated in the southern part of our State, we 
certainly have all the advantages, as far as mild- 
ness of climate is concerned, that an part can 
offer. It is now, and for the next six mouths or 
year will be a very advantageous time to purchase 
land, especially improved farms, as the present 
monetary crisis must depress the price of prop- 
erty. 1 may say with respect to our seasons, that 
planting here is three or four weeks earlier than 
the same latitude east, and taking the present 
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season as a sample, our frosts are later in the 
fall. Our first frost was on the night of the 18th 
inst. ur prairies are yet covered with excel- 
lent pasture, and often in this latitude cattle do 
weil and need little food until the first of the 12th 
mo., subsisting almost entirely on the rich pas- 
turage afforded by the luxuriant plains. 
J. HoumEs. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A RETROSPECT. 


in youth, my heart was tender, susceptible and free, 

1 plucked the roses from the thorn, the blossom from 
the tree, 

1 loved the tangled wild-wood, the Jone sequestered 
dell 

Where the waters through the ravine in soothing mur- 
murs fell, 

For my heart was then untutor’d by the world’s cor- 
roding touch, 

Aud though Fortune gave but little, yet Hope still 
promised muck, 

1 follow’d long her shadow, through sun-light and 
through shade, 

And the Image still grew brighter her gilded pencil 
made, 

*Lill in the hour propitious, [ gained the promised joy, 

And Hope then gently whispered, * ’tis bliss without 
alloy.” 

But, while my heart still cheered me, and I felt the 
joyous thrill 


°Tis God, who gives each blessing,— 


| 
| No. 4. 
| 
| 


Our life, our health, our joy: 
His love our hearts possessing 
Is bliss without alloy. 


Then let our supplication 
Go up before his face, 

With praise for our salvation 
And earnest prayer for grace 


On all our way to guide us 
Safe to the promised land, 

That, whate’er else betide us, 
We with the ransomed band 


May mingle our young voices 
In sacred songs of praise, 

While heaven’s host rejoices 
Through everlasting days. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM A YOUNG PENN- 
SYLVANIAN, NOW PRACTISING DENTISTRY 
IN GERMANY. 


Cassel, Sept. 15th, 1855. 
To one of his very young friends. 


My dear A.—For fear thee may think I have 
forgotten thee, and in order that thee may have 


«The golden bowl was broken ;”? the « wheel” of | something to remind thee occasionally of me, I 


lite stood still. 
But oh! the tie thus severed, has loosed my hold on 
earth— 


And age has found me lonely, beside a silent hearth. | 


Yet the cheerful voice of childhood falls pleasant on 
my ear, 


And a daughter’s love is left me to dry the falling | 


tear. 

For these and daily favors my soul is wont to give 

‘The tribute of a grateful heart to Him who bade me 
live ; 

Live, when the “dife of life was fled,”? and all was 
drear around, 


I'he “waters of the flood,”’ had spread and covered all | 


the ground. 

’ T'was then a “ new creation ”’ was opened to my view, 

‘The olive and the myrtle in verdant beauty grew! 

it was His * hand had done it,’? and then my spirit 
knew 

He was a God judgment—a God of mercy too. 

And now the crowning blessing, which my soul is wont 
to crave, 

Is that his ‘ presence” may go with me through my 
passage to the grave. 

10th mo., 1857. 


a. 


HARRY’S AND LIZZIF’S MORNING HYMN. 


The morning sun is shining 
Bright in the eastern sky, 

And the green vines are twining 
Around our casement high ; 


The busy bee is winging, 
’Mid sweets her flowery way, 
And the gay wild birds are singing 
Their joyous morning lay. 


Who is it sends the morning 
To chase away the night,— 

Our beauteous earth adorning 
With various hues so bright ? 


send thee this little memento called the “ Ros 


of Berlin,’’* which thee can keep among thy col- 
lection of engravings, and when at any time thee 
is turning them over, bestow a few thoughts 
upon thy absent brother friend. If thee can 
make to turn all the Dutch names into English, 
| it is more than I can do, although I have been 
at most of the places :— 


Two different views of the King’s palace called 
“« Konigl Schloss,” one view of the old palace 
called “ Pallace des Konig,” a view of the resi- 
dence of the superior officer of the Prussian 
Army called ‘ Admiralitats Gerbade,” the 
“ Shanspiel haus,” (theatre) is the large build- 
ing in the square, called “Gens d’armes markt,” 
the opera haus, “ Kreigsministerium,” office of 
the ministry of war, Zephaus Arsenal, the 
Museum, new Museum, University and the pal- 
ace of the Prince of Prussia, are all beautiful 
buildings. The Bradenburger Thor (Branden- 
burg gate) is the gate we pass through going to 
the park. Over the gate is the car of Victory, 
which is a beautiful piece of bronze; this car 
was carried off by Napoleon when he in- 
vaded Prussia, but when peace was rescored 
between the two nations, the car was returned 
to its original place. 

Krolles garden is in the park, and is a most 
delightful place in summer; it is resorted to by 
by thousands every day, who roam around the 


*A little fancy packet containing very many en- 
gravings. 








park and listen to the music that is constantly 
being played there. Denkmar von Friedrighs 
d’ Grosen, monument of Frederick the Great. 

Although Frederic was a man of very common 
appearance, he did more for the advancement of 
Vrussia than any monarch she has ever had. 
Under his direction Berlin attained its present 
extent and beauty. It was he who had all the 
principal buildings erected, and the city sur- 
rounded by a strong wall. He also extended 
his improvements to the cities surrounding Ber- 
lin. At Potsdam he built a large and magnificent 
palace, and had it surrounded by extensive gar- 
dens, Jaid out in the most tasteful manner, and 
planted with the choicest trees and shrubbery, 
and interspersed with statuary and fountains, 
and rarest flowers. He called the place Sans 
Souci, (without sorrow.) I spent a day there with 
a family by name of Townsend, from New York, 
and think it the most delightful place I ever was 
in. 

Frederic the Great was exceedingly plain in 
his domestic habits, and very social and kind to 
his subjects. The school children were even 
familiar with him, and when he would be riding 
along they would catch him by his coat, and 
sometimes take hold of his horse’s tail. One holi- 
day he was surrounded by a number of boys who 
were talking and being merry with him, when he 
shook his stick at them and told them to go off 
to school, when they set up a great laugh and 
cried, Oh ! he’s King and don’t know there is no 
school to-day. Withal he was a great man; and 
is universally revered by the Prussians, and they 
have manifested their veneration for him by 
erecting to his memory the finest bronze statue 
in the world. 

There are many things different here from 
America. Here, instead of a family occupying a 
whole house, they live upon one floor, so that a 
house three stories high would contain three 
families. In that manner the richest people live. 
Instead of a family taking breakfast in the morn- 
ing, each one takes a cup of coffee and a piece 
of bread and butter. This is the way I have lived 
since I have been in Europe ; in the morning | 
take my cup of coffee and bread and butter in 
my room ; at dinner all dine at the same table ; 
and in the evening take what they wish in their 
rooms or at a restaurant. It was strange at first, 
but I have got accustomed to it now. My love 
to all thy young friends. 


Thy brother friend, 


F. C. 


When thou art calumniated, and falsely re- 
proached, ask thyself these questions—Can I 
wait God’s time to vindicate me? and content 
myself though the world never knew my inno- 
cence, so as my God and my conscience can 
attest it? 
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THE GREAT PURPOSE OF LIFE. 


If men could live in this world one thousand 
or five thousand years, still the great purpose 
which should control and animate their being, 
would not be materially affected by the ad- 
vanced state. But the utmost of the present life 
bears no comparison to the terms to which we 
have referred. Man wakes in the morning, 
passes his day, and then sleeps in death. He 
has no real assurance of a longer probation than 
the present moment which dawns to his existence. 
This admitted, with the doctrine of the immor- 
tality of his being, and the possibility of his eter- 
nity proving one of glory or shame, is there not 
reason to urge upon his serious thought the great 
purpose for which he should live, and to awaken 
him to an immediate apprehension of that object? 
To glorify God and enjoy him forever, as the 
purpose of life, elucidates the noble, the digni- 
tied, and the manly, in human character and 
condition, and fills the sphere of his being with 
brighter and purer reflections than otherwise 
ever beamed on the vision and the hope of the 
soul. This is real life, developing as it does the 
object of creation and redemption beside. It 
needs no elaborate appeal or argument to con- 
vince of this duty. No one is so lost to refined 
sense and feeling, and to high, moral conscious- 
ness to imagine that the purpose of life can be 
met in any other way. ‘There must be, some- 
where, a centre on which the mind can place the 
real and hopeful of its existence. ‘This centre, 
nothing in the experience and the enjoyment of 
the world, has ever determined. it was not 
found in any acquirements of wealth and honor, 
or in whatever else adds to the pleasure and 
enjoyment of the passing day. ‘The most splen- 
did, or even gorgeous realities of life, are but 
bubbles which soon break, and are lost in the 
vaster element which absorbs the fondest expec- 
tations, and the loftier cherishings of merely 
worldly hope. The end of ambition, in myriads 
of instances, has been gained, but the blaze of 
straw soon burns out, and sad disappointment 
and chagrin seizes hold of the mind. But there 
is a purpose of life which connects itself with a 
sublime reality, one which passes on with an in- 
creasingly glorious anticipation. This is man’s 
religious state. His life, spirit, and manhood 
consecrated to goodness, charity and faith. 
With such an object stimulating and centrolling 
his being, he moves within the circle of the 
Divine influence, and emits a light and generates 
a warmth as perceptible to his surroundings, as 
is the influence of the great light when nature 
smiles to receive his beams. ‘There are motives 
which should influence in all this. That of 
gratitude to God is the highest. Good will to 
man, blessing to society, and the soul’s own se- 
curity and happiness are by no means indifferent 
promptings which should urge -to the accom 
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plishment of the great purpose of life.— Buffalo 
Christian Advocate. 





AN INCIDENT IN REAL LIFE. 
A gentleman of this city has furnished us with 


the following interesting narrative of one of |§ 


those real struggles of the young, to assist their 
parents, which sparkle like diamonds along the 
pathway of human life. In traits like these there 
isa moral heroism manifested which marks the 
pure gold of human character.— Western Paper. 

‘“ Business called me to the United States Land 
Office ; while there, awaiting the completion of 
my business, a lad apparently about 16 or 17 
years old came in, and presented the receiver a 
certificate of purchase for forty acres of land. I 
was struck with the countenance and general 
appearance of the lad, and enquired of him for 
whom he was purchasing the land; the reply 
was ‘For myself, sir.’ I then inquired where 
he got the money; he answered, ‘I earned it by 
my labor.’ ‘Then,’ said I, ‘ you richly deserve | 
the land.’ I then ‘inquired, ‘Where did you! 
come from?’ ‘New York,’ said he. Feeling 
an increased desire to know something more | 
of this lad, I asked him whether he had parents, | 
and where they lived ; on this question he took | 
a seat, and gave me the following narrative. 

“1 am from New York State—have there | 
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enjoy this home. This land now bought by me 
I design for my mother, which will secure her 
from want in her declining years.’ ‘ What,’ 
said I, ‘will you do with your father if he con- 
tinues to drink ardent spirits to excess?’ ‘Oh, 
ir, when we get him on the farm he will feel 
at home, will work at home, will keep no liquor 
in the house, andin a short time he will be a so- 
ber man.’ I then replied, ‘ Young man, these be- 
ing your principles so young, I recommend you to 
improve on them, and the blessing of God will at- 
tend you. I shall not be surprised to hear of your 
advancement to the highest post of honor in the 
State; with such principles as you have, you are 
deserving of the noblest commendation.’ 

“By this time the receiver handed him his 
duplicate receipt for his 40 acres of land. 
Rising from his seat on leaving the office, he 
said, ‘ At last I have a home for my mother ! 

PHILADELPHIA MARKETS 


FLrour ann Meat.—Their is some little inquiry 
for expori, with further sales of 1,000 barrels of super- 





| fine at about $5 25 per barrel, and 300 barrels Ohio 


extra at $5 75. Sales in lots to the retailers and 
and bakers at $5 37} up to $6 for common and extra 
| brands, according to quality, and $6} anc $7 50 for 


fancy lots. Nothing doing in Rye Flour or Corn 
eal ; we quote the former at $4 50, and the latter at 
3 25 per barrel. 


Grain.—There is a fair amount of Wheat offering. 
| but the demand for it is limited. Sales of 1,250 bush- 


living a father, mother, and five brothers and | | els good and prime Pennsylvania and Southern red at 


sisters. I am the oldest child. 
drinking man, and often would return home 
from his day’s work drunk, and not a cent in 
his pocket to buy food for his family, having 
spent all his day’s earnings in liquor with his 
drinking companions ; the family had to depend 
chiefly on mother and myself for bread; this 
distressed mother much, and had a powerful 
effect on my feelings. Finding that father 
would not abstain from liquor, I resolved to 
make an effort in some way to relieve mother, 
sisters and brothers from want. After revolv- 
ing things over in my mind, and consulting with 
mother, [ got all the information I could about 
the far West, and started for Wisconsin with 
three dollars in my pocket. I left home on foot. 
After spending my three dollars, I worked oc- 
casionally a day, and renewed my travel so long as 
money lasted. By labor occasionally, and the 
charitable treatment I got on the road, I landed 
in Wisconsin. Here I got an axe, set to work 
and cleared land by the job—earned money, 
saved it, till I gathered $50, which money I 
now pay for the forty acres of land.’ 

‘Well, my good lad, (for by this time I be- 
came much interested in his story,) what are 
you going to do with thetland?’? ‘ Why, sir, I 
will continue to work and earn money, and, 
when I have spare time, prepare some of my 
land for culture, raise myself a log house, and 
when prepared, will write to father and mother, 


a ce eye 


brother and sisters, to come to Wisconsin and ' 


Father is a | 5! 23 a $127 per bus., and 1,400 bushels prime Dela- 


ware white at $1 33, afloat. Sales of Rye at 75 ec. 
Corn is in good request— sales of 2,500 bushels old 
yellow at 80 cts., and 600 bushels prime dry at 60 
cts. Oats—sales of Southern at 33 and 34 cents per 
bus. Barley is dull at 87 cts. 700 bus. bariey Malt 
sold at $1 10. 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
C YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—The Winter ses- 
sion of this Institution will commence on the 16th of 
11th month 1857, and continue twenty weeks. 

Terms—$70 per session, one half payable inadvance. 
the other in the middle of the session. 

No extracharges. For further information address 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, Crosswicks P. O., Burling- 
ton Co., N. J. 

_ 10th mo. 3—3 m. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1 near the Chel- 
ton Hills Station, on the North Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. 

Gayner Heacock will open a school 12th mo. 7th, 
and continue 16 weeks, where the usual branches of 
an English education will be taught, and every atten- 
tion paid to the health and comfort of the children. 

Terms $40. Noextra charges. Books furnished 
at the usual prices. 

Address JOSEPH HEACOCK, 

Jenkintown P. O., Montgomery Co., Penna. 

9 mo. 26—8 t. 


ONDON GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. It is intended to 
commence the next Session of this Institution on the 
2d of 11th mo., 1857. Terms: $65 for twenty weeks. 
For reference and further particulars, inquire for cir- 
culars of BENJ. SWAYNE, Principal. 
London Grove, P. O., Chester County, Pa. 











Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Lodge St, North side Penna. Bank. 





